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much current education and social arrangements, has 


in 
yet to work itself out. 


It is; of course, having a powerful effect in organized 


religion and very likely the revolutions of the future will 


connected with changes in religion. 
have transformed church attendance and although habit 


_ is hardly religion, it can have a powerful effect upon the 
knowledge of religion. The language, thought and action, 


Youth’s Spiritual Problem 


realization of a special place 
a special regard for youth’s 


technique, although this has 


ORGAN OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 


FREE RELIGIOUS ‘FELLOWSHIP 


in 
in the 


that takes place every week-end of 


In this generation, and that which immediately 


preceded it, there has indeed been a revolution in 


every considerable social revolution is preceded by 
a revolution in education. The social change takes place 


GNCORPORATING ‘THE \CHRISTIAN® LIFE: AND ‘THE UNITARIAN HERALD 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842 


in youth first of all and then is transferred to the wide 


range of society. 
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been considerable, but 

for youth in every society a Sgt: 

needs. This revolution goes it is Goubtiul if 
importance has yet been understood, for in the main, of worship have earnt an ir CONSCIOUS a auion ae 
it has been created by youth itself. It may be described, to daily life has to be learnt also. Habit may dictate 4it 
in its inner need, as a return from the great cities of modern that it shall not tis 
civilization to the hidden mysticism of the countryside. else for it; in Bi 

organized parties of young peo m great cities So, the rel: rug 

is only one sign of this urge ; the organized camps, the most urgent ° ne 

growing popularity of mountaineering, the organization comes to youth 4 

of exploration groups; these are other signs. Youth, stirring of the waters, for youth has recognized a need a 

almost consciously, is educating itself to return to what and desires to do something about it. That desire finds ey: 

it might regard as its birthright, the life and movement _o expression in the current issue of The Inquirer in a Youth ee 

nature. Youth, almost by itself, has organized its ¢ this supplement, young people are p 

—at least in terms of recognition and feeling to grapple with their problems in a be 

: the great modern jungles of brick and stone. here is no demonstrated end to their * 
| iberations ; everything rests with those 

Ag Grom” ty 

ith for ort made, perhaps they 
But this is only one part of the hat from something “* 
: education (we are using the term in its ay the effort of . 
| society ; not a place granted to it but one #: 
and, on the whole, organized by itself. Ir 
era there was no conscious recognition of De Me. 

all i 

jin 
| themselves 
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the responsibilities of religious Sommuiition. 
It is a training not easily undertaken ; it demands deep 

ns, sacrifice and discipline. But it brings great 
joy and ma t opportunity also. The Unitarian 


and Free Christian movement can be proud of the manner: ~ 


in which youth is preparing for the future. 


HAVING IT BOTH WAYS 
By Herbert Crabtree 


JOHN unyan, in his happy choice of names forthe many 
dubious characters his hero encountered in his “ Progress,” 
ms to have overlooked one familiar to us all. Though 
Mr. Facing Both-ways was met with, his near relative, Mr. 
Having-it Both-ways, does not appear to have been seen. Yet 
he is a very common acquaintance along the road of life, and 

he turns up in une quarters. 
A recent leading article in The Times stated that the 
was being crowned in Westminster Abbey “ because 


the religious services of the Abbey, the maintenance of which 
is its principal function. All subjects have, of course, an 


equal right to contribute to the Abbey Appeal Fund, which 
the writer was concerned with at the moment, and very many 


will undoubtedly do so, for no man wants to see the building 
crumble away, i half the members of re- 
bodies in the country have very few righ in 


We had a sharp lesson of this kind in the now historic 
“ Liverpool Controversy.” Many Unitarians had willingly con- 
tributed to the building of the new Cathedral, the more so 
because it was the avowed intention of the Dean and Chapter 
to make the building a place for the common worship of all 
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Christ.” Theviwant it-both ware, are like the casual 
acquaintance I once met who-loftily informed me that Jesus 
was the only God he knew, and that if Jesus had not appeared 
on earth.all men would have been without knowledge of God. 
When I asked him if he believed that the Hebrew prophets 
and the duthor of the 23rd Psalm knew nothing of God, he 
retorted that they were speaking of Jesus, under the inspira- 


'. “tion of the Holy Ghost, though without knowing it. He 


“ proved ” this by the assertion that every time they referred 


to the Lord they were speaking of Jesus. 


* 
This kind of argument is devastating and corrupting. all 
intellectual and religious standards. It defies logic, historical 
evidence, and sometimes even common sense. Theological 


' scholars avow their loyalty to the principle of the open way in 
the development of critical research, but as soon as they enter 


the closed shop of ecclesiastical institutionalism their indepen- 


dent judgment seems to weaken, and so they contrive to have it 
both ways. 


But let us not be over-selfrighteous. There is no Unitarian 
orthodoxy ; there are no Unitarian dogmas. The large degree 


- of conformity which prevails amongst us is the product of the 


open mind, freely fashioned, freely criticized, and open ever to 
fresh examination. Our beliefs are what remain when all else 
has been shaken out, and they are sufficient for mental assur- 
ance and spiritual salvation. We must never ourselves become 
mere traditionalists, loving the old for no better reason than 
that it is old, and the familiar because it is comfortable. We 


_ must have it the open way, or not at all. 


COMMENT 
Thousands of Years | 


on the future government 

raging episode in our difficult relations with the Arab 
Farouk’s regime, or without the good sense and realistic think- 
ing of General Neguib. It is an indication that the difficult 


ment. Isaiah xviii is a case in point, and contains an address 
rustling of wings” (the sails of a boat), “ whose messengers 
dart to and fro upon the rivers in skiffs of reed.” _Esgypt at 


N the first of his series of broadcast addresses on 
Church's Task in the Modern Worid, Dr. Cockin, Bishop 


| ae rights.” They certainly do not, and probably the writer would 
ine Ordering Of the specific Wes and OL tne 
re And an atheist, however eminent, does not have the right even 
es of being buried there! The writer wants it both ways. 
* 
4 who shared in and enjoyed the Christian tradition. But as ~ . — 
soon as two Unitarians, both men of distinction in their 
:" were henceforth formally closed to all Unitarians. Bishop | 224 the Sudan are mentioned several times in Testa- 
ae Henson, the clerical leader of the protest, who was himself 
. at the time in low favour with both Anglo-Catholics and 
| ' Evangelicals, won the united support of them all by his forth- 
deciared,. “ is deadliest heresies, that 
which led the Jews to reject Jesus Christ,” and he “excluded “ners probably refers to communxations between the 
ie any toleration of the Unitarian attitude towards the Divine of Egypt government at Napata in Ethiopia. 
Le Founder of Christianity.” It was the unfriendly relations between Egypt and the Sudan 
as it must always remain a matter of opinion as to whether that paralysed the former so often in her rivalry with Assyria. 
eo the Bishops were right in their decision, but having made it the In the time of Isaiah it was the difficulty that a comparatively 
a Catholic spirit and temper of the Cathedral ethos was subtly ™alll state felt in keeping a hold on Egypt that prevented it 
nf Bishop Henson himself. He considered that the episode had x the of “ the braggart that sits still.” In the phrase, 
4% forced him “to exchange the role of a “o= people tall and smooth ™ we see a recognizable portrait of the 
thats people of Ethiopia. Owing to the utter dependence of both 
f tradition.” When I think of what Jesus and Paul had to say -«—«->ustries upon the Nile and its dams, the relations of the two 
f about theological tradition, I cannot help feeling that the | Coumtries are bound to remain intimate, but, let us hope, far 
| Bishop would find his welcome into the Kingdom of Heaven §_' ™©Fe peaceful than so often in the past. 
| oo far warmer on the first count than the second. ) 
fr * The Bishop and the Religious Press 
; A few weeks ago the Bishop of Barking declared that he 
“you cannot for long have Christian ethics without Christian of 
the category of the Christian ethic. To me, it seem to 
Some Christians seem to be determined never to the Jew still less a decisive, influence im current affairs. If he were, 
| any credit for the Hebrew contribution to the later faith, yet however, to include the religious newspapers in his reading, he 
eager enough to blame them for their “ rejection™ of Jesus would get a different, but from his poimt of view not much 
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more encouraging, impression ; for, with the exception of an 
occasional notable article, he would find himself in a world in 
which purely domestic affairs of “ church life” seem to be the 
main concern of Christians. I heard the Bishop make that 
statement, and at the time it caused me some surprise. 1 have 
never been inclined to read only those journals with which I 
agree, and I have always given a good deal of attention to the 
papers of other denominations. One fact that has struck me 
most forcibly about those journals is the large amount of 
space they give to foreign affairs—not only church and mission 
affairs in distant countries, but matters that concern closely 
the moral-and physical welfare of all the nations. The religious 
press in this country, indeed, is international in the best sense 
of the term. 

The accusation has not passed unnoticed by the papers 
concerned and pointed questions are being asked as to what 
religious papers the Bishop reads, for certainly his strictures 
do not apply to the two chief Anglican papers ; nor for the 
matter of that do they, as I -have said, a to the religious 
press in general. ‘ 


Myth and Faith 


D R. RUDOLF BULTMANN the Continental theologian 
_ IL’ seems to count with many as a champion of the orthodox 
faith, but I rather fancy that his flights of thought must make 
them wonder at times whether his tactics are not calculated to 
deliver them into the hands of the enemy. His broadcast, What 
is Demythologizing? must have caused dismay to many. De- 
mythologizing, he says, is a method which questions the 
mythological expressions of Scripture about the truth they con- 
tain, because the mythological form in which the truth is 
clothed makes the passages incomprehensible to modern 
thought. “ The question arises,” he says, “ whether it is not 
necessary to express the truth contained in the thought of 
_God’s transcendence in other thought-forms for modern man, 
because he has ceased to think mythologically . . . just as we 
must demythologize the image of the ascension, in order to 
preserve its truth, so, too, with the image-of the descent into 


THE SCHOOL 
By F. W. M. Quigley 


TE school was founded as an asylum in the Simla Hills for 
the sons and orphans of soldiers, and was. the school the 
Padre of the Mavericks had in mind for Kim, and to which he 
would have gone but for the intervention of Mabaub Ali, the 


' Pathan horse-dealer, and the gentle Lama, who paid for his 
schooling at Lucknow in Tibetan gold. There was no such 


intervention on my behalf: for good or ill I served four years 
in the place. . ce 
_ use the word “served” advisedly, for on joining I 
immediately became a soldier, a boy soldier of a battalion of 
boys, organized in five Companies, also known as Houses, each 
being named after heroes of the Mutiny. We wore khaki 
shirts and shorts, boots, putties and Gurkha hats ; we carried 
rifles on parade and fired annual musketry courses ; a cruel and 
sallow sergeant-major assisted by a staff or hard faced N.C.O.s 
saw to it that our foot and rifle drill was unnaturally. good. 

We lived to the bugle and the stick. At Reveille boy | 
N.C.O.s ran down the barrack rooms with the cane and again 
at Lights Out. On parade it corrected shortcomings of drill 
and turnout and in the classrooms it was a too ready substitute 
for teaching. Boy sergeant-majors, the military staff, the 
academic staff, all used the cane liberally, so that it was a wily 
rather than a virtuous youth who did not collect a few strokes 
from one source or another in the course of the working day. 

_To supplement the beatings there was a system of minor 
punishments known as “ knocks.” Virtually any big boy.could 
administer knocks to any small boy—who received the 
knuckles on his cropped skull. Boys kept secret about their 
birthdays because on their birthdays their barbarous friends 
came to deliver knocks—one for each year! — 

: papel seorked its apogee in the public 
gings which from time to time the assembled school was obliged 
to witness and at which the medical officer was necessarily in 
attendance. The delinquenis paraded in thin cotton shorts and 
received, usually, 12 to 18 measured strokes, delivered - 


moved him, we adored him. We could not consciously identify 
this splendid person with the cruelties of his regime, He 


was 
like God, presiding over our imperfect world but not of it. 
Even when he awfully removed his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves to publicly beat a boy, we felt-he was not defiled by 


the process, and were easily persuaded that he did it 


for 
Boys reacted to the penal system differently. On 
ool Middleweight, a large bony individual with a 


4nd 


‘ 


~ 


YES 


— 


hell.” But once we have gone so far, in what principle must : + * 
sonally by the Principal. The maximum punishment I recollect 
order to preserve our faith in the reality of God’s grace and was of 60 strokes to a persistent raider of tuck boxes; but these, tf 
his condescension towards man ; and why not do the same to perhaps mercifully, were doled out one a day. he 
the Bodily Resucrection in order to preserve our faith in the Wee. combined. the 
eternal value of the human soul and its moral and spiritual life? TOW Of Priest and soldier. August and splendid in his priestly RB: 
We Unitarians often complain, no doubt rightly, of the way in was even more impressive booted and spurred as ise 
which we are kept out of broadcast programmes. It is ques- a field officer, riding his spirited charger. His presence and his eke 
tionable, however, whether we could ourselves have put over a beautiful speaking voice produced awed silence, but boylike, + 
clearly the way to the Unitarian theology of the future, than granting holidays, whole or half, whenever the sun and flowers h 
did Dr. Bultmann in that most interesting address. Bs 
Education Tests + 
ORDSWORTH speaks of the shades of the prison-house 
beginning to close upon the growing boy, but few will have 
real regret for what is a normal phase of human development. 0c its 
Many of us, however, have been sad at the shades of the +4 
examination hall and the forcing-house, which is what primary , 
schools have sometimes become, closing upon a child of tender brain, the efiect was demonstrably negligible. Celebrate Fe 
years and filling him with apprehensions and worries that his indifference, he would take his beatings reading his . 
should not be the lot of childhood. It is therefore good news favourite literature—a comic strip! Others, like Kim, ran f 
to hear that one local education authority, Anglesey, has away but would return in a day or so, hungry and dispirited. a 
decided to abolish for the schools under it the examination One such, however, a dark skinned Anglo-Indian, remained P 
fst is necessity for choosing the most suitable ing as an "s servant in a neighbouring hill cantonment. 2 
type of school, but the examination worry is removed. When brought back under escort, he professed to have been . 
It was intended, when the Education Act of 1944 was getting along quite nicely. 4 
be the normal procedure, but ies in the way of pro- eee z 
viding sufficient schools were not foreseen ; and it will, un- The terrible discipline of the place however had less | 
fortunately, be many years before the examination system for obvious but very real repercussions. Those whom it did not 
secondary sufficiently brutalize tended to become nervous and cowed and 
and fills their parents with anxiety, can be every- 
where. : resentment by into rebels and humanitarians—not 7 
Commentator. at all the results to be expected from a military school! ~~ : 
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A softening influence perhaps, was the girl’s school under 
the same foundation. We saw them in chapel each day—in 
their cotton frocks and shapeless cotton caps, and once a 
month boys with sisters were allowed to visit them. Through 
the brothers, messages and presents were passed. A small boy 

“with a pretty sister could count on patronage and protection, 
‘but by the same token if her admirer’s overtures were rejected, 
he stood to incur the lover’s wrath ! | 

For a fortnight in the long school year of ten unbroken 

-months, we escaped from our studies and the grinding military 

routine to camp in a well-watered valley of a neighbouring 
‘Maharajah. With kits loaded on lumbering bullock carts, we 
marched the dozen or so miles to our own bugles: There we 
had a heavenly time bathing, hunting butterflies—there were 
myriads of them—and cooking a species of “ stick-jaw” made 
‘of “ ghur,” “ ghi” and nuts—in earthenware “ serais.” 

All that is over now. The school as it was no longer exists 
jt went with British India. But in its place, India House 
informs me, there is another school—for boys and girls of all 
-castes, religions, and creeds. ’ 

No nailed boots beat the flagged parade grounds; no 

bugles greet the first light of day, no Last Post rings out to the 
night stars : whatever the new school may have, there is a deal 
of poetry lost. Yet it is good that life still goes on there, that 
our barracks are not empty, that the lush Indian vegetation 
has not swarmed over to destroy and conceal, as it has so many 
now dead cities. 
- And what remains to us, the old boys with no old school? 
I ean only think of the school motto “ Never Give In”—a 
challenge, a warning, almost an inspiration it has proved 
through the 


'~ & LTHOUGH we vaguely believe that each dawn is the be- 


ginning of new possibilities and adventures, we don't, 
unless we are in a very ardent mood, think consciously on these 
things. Least of all in the depth of winter. The other Monday 
morning returning from Maidstone complete with hot water 
bottle, rug and a flask of coffee I approached the bus stop 


pleasure there at the bus stop was an old friend whom I 
rs. As we greeted each other memories of 
flooded back. She had been an eminent teacher in the 


true and heart-warming to realize that at such times as when 


‘there seems nothing but dreariness and desolation the spirit of 


delight and enchantment visits us. 


REFLECTIONS ON LIVING—IIL 


WE expect people in general to be human and. to have the 
usual human failings. But ministers somehow are su 
posed to possess all of the virtues which approximately aad 
up to perfection, and to have none of the normal failings of 
mankind. We have a stereotype or pattern in our minds of what 
a minister should be. Most.of us inherited this pattern when 
we grew up in orthodox Christianity. But,when we discarded 
our orthodox theology, we retain our orthodox pattern of what 
a cleric should be : an artificial demi-god, who is supposed 
be an example in behaviour and decorum both to the arish 
and to the whole community. 
He is supposed to be a pastor who cares for his sheep (the 
beloved shepherd of the Biblical We no longer. want 
to be sheep. But we still want parson to be a shepherd : 


_ like his 19th»century counterpart, who took soups and jellies 


to the sick, and who remonstrated with the wicked and who 
kept himself unspotted from the world. We want a man who 
lives and preaches a 2\ist century gospel, but who acts like a 
19th century saint or pseudo-saint. We want that and we 
usually do not get it, so we are voluble in our blame. 

Some blame ministers because they blame themselves, and 
by a process of projection they externalize their blame of 
themselves on to. something outside themselves : in this case the 

rson. Others blame ministers for the same reason that hus- 
affection. Clergymen like to think of blame in this way, They 
know that their critics are probably very fond of them and are 
unable to admit it, so they engage in blame as a substitute. 


Occasionally we hear someone say : “ If only we followed 
the Bible,” or “if only we believed on Jesus,” or “if only we 


bundled into it, choosing the front seats which we hoped 

. What an enchanted journey it was! We gioried 

in the sight of new fallen snow on church steeples, cottages, 
countryside ; 


so much; we talk When 
she reached the outskirts of Hastings to which she had returned 
after some years in another town, we both exclaimed at the 
sudden arrival of her destination. When I reached the end of 
my journey some minutes later, someone said, “I'm afraid 
you've had a very long and cold journey. It has taken over 
three hours.” Long? Cold? I nearly laughed for it had been 


attempt engage in an impoverished form 
of attack that displays our own capitulation before the com- 


\ 
13. THE MINISTER 
ee By Robert Raible 
if 
ia! 
i" 
Z IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Mariel Hilton 
4° hard and the roads were already treacherous. To my surprise all loved one another,” then all the troubles in the world would 
7. and end. We have’no recourse but to put such an innocent in the 
: had same category with those who damn, or who blame commun- 
i? her ism, as the sole source of all our troubles in life. We know that 
el rammar o omen's there is no one single reason for all our distresses and frustra- 
1 of which I had been a member, and a leading light in many tions. What we do not always perceive so readily, however, 
i. activities including that of the suffragist movement many years is that when we blame others we are actually blaming our- 
7a ago. I had always admired her from afar, looking upon her selves, externalizing our own shortcomings and expressing 
be as a “big” n. When the bus eventually arrived we our disappointment that our great expectations for ourselves 
have not been fulfilled. We may feel comforted because we 
E have externalized our blame. But when we do, we feel better 
le only for a little while, because we have solved nothing that is 
— nagging at our souls. WV 
hot water bottle and the coffee, and oh ! how we talked. We We never become healthy ourselves by projecting on 
discussed anything and everything finding perfect agreement on rn When we 
les Of western life. 
4 OUR SUPPLEMENTS 
; the shorte We sive a welcoine this week to the Inquirer fret Youth 
in 6 State Supplement. It has been written and edited entirely by the 
; LB members of the Unitarian Young People’s League. With cer- 
. like a wie tain suggestions from the Editor they took the lead and have 
experience had been mune in Tull measure vaCcamciice presented themselves to our readers with freshness and vigour. 
found that the second of Sibelius’s symphonies was being per We shall print a Youth every quarter. — 
formed. I switched on and ated in the music At the end of March a i bed cen 
somehow stemed part of that memorable winter jouraey. § devoted to ‘the Colleges; in early April there will be 
| Beauty, good companionship, laughter—all these had come pee ee In this manner we hope 
I shall always remem- increasingly to include all the particular interests of a Free 
journey as one of the rare experiences of a year. It is Religious movement. 


YOUNG IN SPIRIT? 


| By J. Raymond Hodkinson 
For Young and Old 


5 YOUTH Supplement ? Well, of course, the young 

people must have their corner in the paper,” and 
over the page goes the worthy regular reader of The 
Inquirer in search of reading more familiar to his generation. 
Or, perhaps, the readers will react like parents at Sunday 
School Anniversaries : that moment has come when the 
visiting preacher leans smilingly towards the upturned, 
innocent faces to say ““ And what I am going to say for the 
next few minutes, boys and girls, is entirely for you, and 


we hope the grown-ups won’t mind us forgetting all about. 
them.” At this, adult eyes and ears crane eagerly and 


for both young and old. It is for the older church member 


who realizes that the ability to cater for the needs of the 


personalities of young people and to inspire them is the 
real test of the ability of Unitarianism to make its historic 


advance with every age. It is for the young person who 
of 


takes a serious interest in the ideals and 


grea ion req : | 
adequate for the needs of the churches in the General 


Assembly need no urging. Increasingly the youth problem , 
everywhere. 


is being Its roots go deep. It 
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Conducted and Edited by the Unitarian Young People’s League 


inquirer Youth Supplement, however, is intended 


is not the mainstay of the church. Over 200 of such yaa 
societies are affiliated branches of the National Unitarian . RIAs. 
Women’s League, a branch in 2 churches out of 3. Why : iv 
such success ? Not alone because the idea was good, . ts fea 
but. because the general body of ministers’ wives take it inthe 
for granted that every church should have its branch bay 
and will work for that wherever find themselves. 5, 299% 
The same with youth work and U.Y.P.L. branches. ita 
How much our successful branches owe to their ministers ,) aes 
as guides, philosophers and friends, how indispensable © aa 
their influence and interest ! It is not alone the excellence ES 
of Unitarian ideals of youth activity, nor the activeness 5» ee 
of the national organization of the U.Y.P.L. and the Ste 
R.E.Y.D. that will raise the youth activity of the : oa 
denomination above the present meagre level of 3 churches ie 
out of 10. There will not be youth activity in 6, 7 or 8 a 
churches out of 10 without the general body of Unitarian ‘“e4 
ministers and laymen taking it for granted that a U.Y.P.L.. 6 ae 
branch is as essential for their church as a Sunday School . LAN ee 
or a Women’s League, and by habit working for that tee 
Group Thought and Group Action , e. 
In the Youth Supplement the experience, ideals, a 
programme and present activities of the U.Y.P.L. will A 
be made available to readers. Above all, it will be a forum — Rs 
where a Unitarian attitude and philosophy to youth : pe 
activity may be hammered out by Unitarians at large. ae 
It will be an iment in group thinking and the far- a 
sightedness of the Editor and Board of The Inquirer in -- 
making this experiment possible will render a great service $ 


WH there be a Youth Service in Your Church ? 


unanimously forward to catch every gesture and syllable 
of the story with the moral. The children, realizing that 
they have heard this preamble before, lapse into active 
inattention. 
hitarian Young and gives thought 
sometimes to what Unitarianism may mean for him. 
The Youth Problem 
The im of Unitarian youth activity and the Unitarianism oup ninking On th yc in 
to hand. The Youth Supplement will be provocative — ie f 
it cannot help it — for modern youth is a provocative topic. a 
common same in relation to their own ideas experience, : = 
church and the humblest chapel. It will be solved to our contribute their ideas as comments, letters or articles. i 
satisfaction as a denomination only by group thinking, ie 
co-operation, common action and mutual help. The The Test of a Vigorous Faith — i 
problem All the religious movements have a like youth problem. 
en lack any coherent Because of its historic nature, Unitarianism ought to. have 
Sincere desire to solve the youth problem there certainly ‘Me Most unrestricted opportunity of solving its own. : 
is bet Shout The Youth Supplement will enable our present ideas to 
and ian ad ae be spread and our philosophy as a group to be worked ee 
out. Our sincerity by the extent 
Sincerity is Meaning Business to which widespread support is given to the denominational a toe 
Since 1934 there has been denominational action effort through U.Y.P.L. and the R.E.Y.D. How we tackle a 
the problem is a clear, practical and reliable test 
on the youth problem by the Unitarian Young People’s to be a religion 
League, whose story is told in this issue. To-day it has P ae as 
60 branches —in 2 churches out of 10—and with the | #!ways young in spirit. ) 
he denominational instrument for youth work. 
society, indeed to find one | women’s society ee 


By Henry Cheetham 
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Le 
through the idealism of youth that man catches <i ns 
he posses wealth which he The which can never 
The ripeness, then, that our development have to pass on to the younger geacration eal 
S one which makes us simpler, more must 2mm at, thus - “Reality will soon will not be expressed 
peace loving, mecker, kinder. more purer, more ~ into your ideals 
only way in which we are to sober down with age. Wall of ws could become what we were at fourteen 
process in which the soft iron of youthful idealam hardens inte SHE World would be! what diffe 
from ™ Memeirs amd cath, ~ 
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they are still too shy to attach the word “ Christian ” publicly qualify is the local sim eton, a young man named Isidore. So 
to the process. pr 


Personally I find that.I am grateful for the leadership of, amusement he receives the coveted prize. But the story does not 
~! instance, _ Churchill in national defence, Sir George M97 Heros omg the final touch of irony so characteristic of de 
uster in industrial Christianity, and Lord Lovat in agri- 
culture, but that I am content to remain at the botiom of the cult 
ladder in their meer without any sense of a gulf between us : 
or of a yearning to climb the ladder to their height.— Yours, 7 ty: ar 

Winscombe, Somerset. A. L. Blake. THE INQUIRER 


**The Four Gospels ”’ 
»—I read Mr. Tavener’s article on the new translation 
of “The Four Gospels,” by E. V. Rieu, with great interest. 
It so happened that I was studying St. Luke, chapters XI and 
XII, in T. W. Manson’s scholarly treatise, “ The Sayings of 
Jesus.” Mr. Manson shows how Aramaic studies correct 


light being wholly full of light in XI, verse 36 ; the pious non- YOUTH NEWS 


West Region 
FAITH AND FREEDOM The vieesens 
The number of Faith and Freedom con.a‘ns with independent 

of two given at the Oxfori conference of the LARF At the East | 
last year. In Education into Freedom, Victor Murray there was a 
the essential basis of true frecdom, and sketches th- The North 
education necessary for the realization of such freedom. in Our 21, includes 
Responsibility in Society, Professor Luther Adams urges free U.S.A. and 
Carisiians to remain loyal to their anc.ent iradition of social res- in 


Annual Mect- 
the happy conducted the after- 
ee of the Consultative Com- 
famous affirmation oronation 
every religious 
of Religion, by Professor outside the 
Juncor Choir of 
anthems which added 
held after 

ted and short i 
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i j All letters and manuscripts for the Editor must reach the Office not later than 
Monday morning publication communications 
a hy the ond ren ty 
a Subscrivtion Rates : 19s. 6d. per annum (post free). 
3 ring any difficulty in obtaining copies of the paper should communicate 
Address : 14 Gordon Square, Londen, W.C.1. 
a. TEL : EUS. 7534 Editorial : BUS. 2912 
@ €s text in three instances in those chapters which have 
: some bearing on Jesus's artistic and spiritual integrity. I refer N EWS REVI EW 
in Luke's text to the nlatitude man 
at in All, verse 46. All three are mistakes of Luke, not international activities 
lapses on the part of Jesus. On turning to the Penguin version Religious Fellowship Confer the, International 
a no use is made of the convincing emendations made from the Ski Camp with the Zwinglibund, Switzerland, March 23 to April 5 - 
3 Aramaic by Mr. Manson, which eliminates those difficulties. group exchanges with Dutch and possibly German groups ; attendance 
= Mr. Rieu ‘simply repeats in other words the blunders of the as guests at Dutch youth camps. Young people should book with 
2 text. This silence is all the more surprising as Mr. Riew in his the U-Y.PL. without delay. The Birmingham (Waverley Road) 
delightful Introduction expressly refers to an Aramaic version = Oke ¢ and the West Bromwich 
] of Jesus's sayings. Why he should ignore the help of Aramaic © will be in the USA... The 
| studies to clear the reputation of Jesus from obvious blemishes spring issue of The Young Unitarian, now edited by David B. Dunn 
i | is an enigma to me. If this sample is typical of the whole ver- of Liverpool, will initiate the third year of its “ Three Year Plan” 
: sion one can only regret that the Penguin Press have missed a on Unitarianism. There will be articles on “ Unitarians and the 
t great opportunity of presenting the Gospels, not only in Community” in the 1953 issues.....In the past twelve months, 
i modern dress, but with a truer picture of the Mind of Christ, (Waverley Road) Hale Barnes, Chee rmingham 
| which scholars like Professor Manson have made available for Kidderminster; 
iu translators—Y ours, 4 Graig), Cardiganshire. ... . special topic in 
Mansfeld F. Heming Vaughan. it een the place of young adults im Unvarian 
— 
at 
life in the Yorkshire Region and co-operation 
Rally on February 
| 4 on Social Service bY 
uf and talk on the Far East... . . News is coming in 
| churches for youth services on March 1, General 
| woe of true community in all walks of life. A similar emphasis on youth work, such as the Y 
Ll social obligation is contained im Principal Holt’s analysis of the Rev. Wilfred Waddington will be temporary 
= Challenge of Marxism, a survey which many of us will already until a fulltime successor to Rev. 
Da have heard him give in person. appointed. 
In Unitarian Theology in Mid-Twentieth Century, W. B. 
| 
anh is ready ir very ably thanked Mrs. Maurice 
to Secome ~ rationalism plus.” AIL. for all members by which 
G a: of flowers as a of love and esteem. oe 
appointment of the new President. 
: The Virtmous Isidore, at the Curzon Cinema has been Bank Street. Mrs. Cottier was appointed a Vice- 
: adapted from the story. “Le Roser de Mme Husson.” by Guy ‘of respect for the long years of | 
de Maupassant. and is the second film version to have been made. m by her not only to the Manchester Disvac 
ramon, shocked by what she calls ~ lack of virtue ~ im Miss 
the small] town a of 100009 the mecting brought megs from the 
5 in the but according to her ogee =) 
girl is found walthty and the only person to support for National Langue onlin 
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Memorial Emmanual Road, 11 and 
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E. W. 6.30 
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Mr. 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE CHURCHES Lona, W a 
in 
ABERDEEN, . 
U 11.15 and 3, Rev. B. Gur 
Dunham Road Chapel, 11, Rev. A. W. VALLANce, 6.30, Mr. 7 i 
KENNETH WRIGHT MAIDSTONE 
Astey, Unitarian Chapel, Manchester Road, 11 and 6.30, —— Blackley, Unitarian ‘Church, Capel Lane. Mr. 
Baru, T Chapel, Uniarian, 6.50 Rev. F. Texky . MANCHesterR, Cross , Rev. Frep Kénwortuy 
Souls, venue, 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. AGNEW MANCHestER, Failsworth, Dob Chapel, 6.30, Rev. J. Prrxi~ 
Be.rast, First Church, 11,30 and 7, Rev. Dr. H. J. PF. Corrmm 
Besse_s GREEN sr Church, 11, Rev. W. WADDINGTON MANCHESTER, Monton Church, Eccles, 10.45 and Rev. D. T. Evans : 
BILLINGSHURST Church, Street, 11.15, —— Rev. E. Wup 
BIRKENHEAD, Unitarian Bessborough Road, 6.30, Mr. G. olr 6.30, Rev. J. Dyer 
Buurwonas, Church of Messiah, Broad Strect, 17 snd , Rev, Gonpon Sruarr Renshaw Street Mission, 6.30, Rev. A. J. HEALE 
BiRMINGHAM, Waverley Road and Hurst Street Mission, Small Heath MAncuester, Stand Chapel, Whitefield, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. D. Foore 
6.30, Mr. S. E. Wiuiams Mancuester, Wilbraham Road, Choriton-cum-Hardy, 6.30, YourH SUNDAY — Young 
South Lytham Road.'11, Mrs, D. Jones, 630, Mr T. Wythenshawe, Unitarian Brownley Road, Benchill, 6.30, Supply 
Bank Street, 10.30 and 6.30 Rev.J.Gorpon Daves Mansrre.p, Old M 
Bouton, Halliwell Road Free Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw MARPLE, 31 Stockport og ag Sunday - 
a Vv | 
Boston (Lincs.), Spain Lane Unitarian Church, 6.30, Rev. C. Suarson Morecamsae (see Lancaster) 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill Road, 11, Rev. L. REprern 
BraprorD, Town Hall Square, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. A. BULLOCK Moss.ey, Christian Stamford Road, 10.45 and 6, Mr. Epric SHaw | 
Brincwater, Christ Church, Dampiet Street, 2.30, Sunday School, 6.30, Rev. O84 Chapel. 6, Rev. E. D. Byars 
W. H. Conpent NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 11 and 6.30 : 
BRIDPORT, Rev. J. H. Coram Davies 
BarsTOL, Lewin's Mead Meeting, 6.30, Re Octagon Chapel. Colegate, 11, Rev. J. A. 
Raed. Cates, NOTTINGHAM, Pavement Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. Gornpon Botam 
Church, Birmingham Street, 11, Children’s Service, 6.30 
aenete Lord Street Chapel, 10.45 and Rev. T. E. N ti 
CARDIFF College Chapel, 11.30, Rev, ~ 
Unitarian 1 Rev. W. W. 5! 
ier, 
Howse, Fration Bridge, 630, Mc. 
Street, 3, Rev. E. D. Evans Rocunate, Blackwater Street 16.0 and 6, Rew. W. 
i Serect, 11 and 6.30, Mrs. M. R. Diacam Rormernam, Church of Our . 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. W. Muar = 
Wellesley Road, 11, Rev. J. P. Cuaix (also Saez, Atkinson Road, 11, Rev. Wa11am Dvex 
Unitarian Church, Westborough, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. W. T. Waxes 
Srvaz, 6.30, Rev. E. E. fis 
6.30, Rev. Jouxn Gur SHEFFIELD, Old Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. F. 
Suerrmip, Unity Church, Crookesmoore Road, 11 and 6.30 Rev. E. D. Davus 
ROWLAND Suermmip, Upper Chapel, 11, Mrs. G. Srammzy Wairer, 6.30, Mr. J. 
te, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. Parxnaon HODKINSON 
Rev. E. Savert Hicxs High Strect, Unitarian, 11 and 6.90, Rew W. C. Newrom 
siverha pm Strect, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Scorr L. SouTHAMPTON, Kell Memorial Hall, Belle Vue 6, Rev. A. J. Rogemecron i 
Sourmenp-on-Sea, Darnicy Road, 11, Children’s 6.3, Rev. E. G. Guzex ke 
Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Syoney P. Wenrenouss 4 
Castle Terrace. and 6.30, Rev. W. B. Se, DUNCAN Rev. L 
| St, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. G. Woonrorp ANSEA, Pem Mecung 11, Rev. Speon Jones m3 
Swacron, Swinton Hall Road, 10.45, Rev. Wap, 6.30, 
St. il Ist Rev. W. H. 
Trcrmoex, Old Mecting Howe, Ashford Road, 690 Rev. G. 
Manor ii and Rev. Excar W. 
Church, ond Hui 
(ey permission), 7.30, (Last Sunday im the 
Res A. D. Wauas 
. T. Baers Daves 
for those unable to attend a Unnarmn 
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jor Red Damesk Desk in Brass or Ost 
with W 
| Holiday Accommodation 
> 
Birth 
ARTINGSTALL—On February 15, at Bi 
| and Joan (née Maguire), a sister for Sandrz 
| Diamond Wedding 
March 1, 1893, at the Unitarian Chu 
| Rev. W. R. Shanks and the Rev. John Mc 
Julia Apted. Present address, 42 Garne 
Stock port. 
Deaths 
COVENTRY—At 22 Mostyn Avenuc, Wes 
February 21. 1953, Amy A. Coventry, wi 
| Coventry. 
| headquarters. A Memorzal 
the interest will be used to beip 
36 
representing 
a ef Lenden Unitarion 
at Unity Church, 
reverence, miciiegence, cicar ral of 
provided a service that 
«3 is greatly indebted to Mass 
3 D. Bailey. Mus C Madden Miss Be 
| Wilkamson, and Mr. S Martm. for 
had made. and for the absity and ? 
a memorable event. 
The General Mecting of the 
were 
been concluded a 
— 
to four tabics of 
| Wek te oo 24 of Mc. Macias 


